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*The first meeting of the enlarged 
Community Builders’ Council which 
the writer ever attended was in No- 
vember, 1948. The Company I repre- 
sent had acquired a 160 acre tract in 
our City, Wichita, Kansas, which was 
strategically located from the stand- 
point of high class residential develop- 
ment. Also, it provided what appeared 
to be an ideal location for a relatively 
large store or shopping center. We 
also had our usual share of undesirable 
features, such as a water course which, 
because of adjacent development above 
and below, could not be used for park 
or playground purposes. Also, a major 
high speed highway bordering our 
property for a half mile was under 
construction. And worst of all, there 
was an undeveloped, unzoned and un- 
controlled area across this highway and 
outside our city limits. 


Uncontrolled Area 


This latter element constituted a real 
threat to the type of development we 
contemplated. ‘I'he area has_ subse- 
quently been taken into the city limits 
and zoned, but not before several un- 
desirable and entirely inappropriate 
establishments had _ located therein. 
After years of struggle, our state legis- 
lature this year authorized zoning three 
miles beyond our city limits. This type 
of legislation cannot be too highly rec- 
ommended, but it came too late to 
really help us. On the other hand, we 
have been able to protect the extremi- 
ties of our property, as suggested by 
the Community Builders’ Council, by 
providing a service road along the 
major highway; thus increasing the dis- 
tance between our area and the unde- 
sirable development, and minimizing 
the objectionable features of the high- 
way. 


The First Plan 


But to go back to our 160 acre tract. 
After much time and effort, our office 
finally came up with a development 
plan. We were not wholly satisfied 
with it, but in general we thought it 
was pretty good. Actually, we thought 
it was very good and were patting our- 
selves on the back because it appeared 
so much better than the gridiron pat- 
tern so commonly used in our city. 

So I came with our “Masterpiece’ 
to attend my first Community Builders’ 
Council Plan Analysis Session. When 
the meeting opened I discovered, to my 
consternation, that our project was 
first on the agenda. I had no idea how 
the meetings were conducted and what 
was expected of those who submitted 
plans. Therefore, it seemed all one 
could do was to present the general 
facts about the property, its surround- 
ings, data on our city, and then ask as 
many questions as possible. 


’ 


Plan Analysis 


The suggestions made by the Panel 
Members were so reasonable, informa- 
tive, valuable and eye-opening, the 
questions asked so pointed, that it did 
not take long to convince me we didn’t 
have much of a plan. On the other 
hand, it was not all criticism. Where 
our plan had merit we were com- 
mended and told just how to capitalize 
on its good features. In my opinion, 
only an impartial group of men who 
have learned the hard way—such as 
those who constitute the membership 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Community Builders’ Council—are ca- 
pable and willing to render such hon- 
est and unbiased opinions. 

Having put a lot of hard work into 
our original plan, we were somewhat 
crestfallen after this session. But at 


the noon recess, the late J. C. Nichols 
took me by the arm and said: “You've 
got a jewel there but it needs a lot of 
polishing. Come to Kansas City soon 
and my boys will help you. But please 
don’t mess it up.” Just before the 
afternoon session started, Hugh Potter, 
the present Council Chairman, advised: 
“Son, you have a fine piece of prop- 
erty. Get yourself the best land plan- 
ner in the country and turn him loose 
on it. Then bring it back to us for re- 
view at our next meeting.” 


Land Planning 


That is exactly what we did. Har- 
man & O'Donnell of Denver, Colorado, 
land planning consultants, made our 
basic land plan and we could have 
made no better choice. Actually, a 
total of 16 studies of the tract were 
made before the final plan was adopted. 
It has proven so correct and satisfac- 
tory that we have not varied from it. 
Our 160 acres, except for the Shopping 
Center, is now 80% platted and sold. 
Of the area platted, the major portion 
is fully developed or in process of de- 
velopment at this time. Barring re- 
strictions on construction of homes of 
$30,000 to $50,000, the entire residential 
area should be completely improved by 
the middle of 1952. (See comparative 
plans in URBAN LAND, January, 1949.) 


Subsequent Development 


While we had an overall plan for the 
entire area, we platted only a small 
portion thereof. The first site was sold 
in July, 1949 to an operative builder 
who immediately started construction. 
It seems, however, that most individ- 
uals and builders were skeptical of our 
advanced plan because it was Novem- 
ber, 1949 before the second site was 
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Plan-tterial ... 


GOOD-BY AND GOOD LUCK 


On June 1, 1951, the Urban Land Institute will have a new Director. 





The decision to leave was not an easy one for me to make, but I felt that 
I could no longer make the financial sacrifice that my continuing with the In- 
stitute entailed. I came with the Institute just seven years ago with the expecta- 
tion of staying not more than two years and then re-entering private practice. 
I found the Urban Land Institute, in 1944, a small organization of 400 or 
little or 


This was, briefly, to better urban living through sound long range 


500 members with no money in the treasury but with a challenging 
objective. 
planning and development and thereby preserve the value of the homes and the 
business in metropolitan areas. 

Having worked in the planning profession for some twenty-five years in both 
private practice and as Director cf the FHA land planning program, I was con- 
vinced that if real progress was to be made in this field, it must have the enthu- 
siastic support of the nation’s business and financial leaders, particularly those 
who were directly interested in and had an intimate knowledge of urban real 
estate. Lacking the interest and support of such men, any program presented by 
the planning technicians was doomed. 

Stimulated by Herb Nelson, a small group of Realtors who met these quali- 
fications to a very high degree founded the Institute: Paul E. Stark, Walter S. 
Schmidt, Hugh Potter, J. C. Nichols, Hugh E. Prather, Newton C. Farr 


few names that come to mind. 





are a 


When I became Director, it seemed to me that here was a nucleus of the very 
type of citizen who could make city planning work, and, that with their advice 
and support, an organization could be built up which would attract men of sim- 
ilar type from all parts of this country. During the last seven years, this hope 
has been realized, and there now is hardly a major city in this country that lacks 
an interested and active Institute member. 

Under the leadership of Presidents Potter, Farr, and Seltzer, the Institute 
membership has grown to approximately 1,200, our finances are in sound shape, 
and the Institute is recognized not only in this country but throughout the world 
as a leading authority on matters affecting urban growth, both in the central city 
and the suburban fringe. Our various publications are in active demand by 
leading educational institutions, planning commissions, and business and financial 
organizations. Our “Community Builders Handbook” is generally accepted as 
the best book of its type available. This is a record in which the Institute can 
take great pride and deep satisfaction. 

Although my duties as ULI Director will be taken over completely by the 
Institute’s very able Assistant Director, Max S. Wehrly, I will continue as ULI 
Secretary and Trustee with residence in Washington, so I hope to keep in con- 
tact with Institute affairs and with my many friends who comprise its mem- 
bership. 

While bidding the Institute au revoir, I wish to take the opportunity to 
express my deep appreciation for the loyal and enthusiastic support given me by 
my officers, trustees, and staff during my term of office. Without it the Institute's 
present position could never have been attained. 

I also wish to thank my many good friends among the membership for their 
interest and support of Institute activities. Keep it up, for it’s a great organiza- 
tion, and give Max Wehrly the same fine support you gave me. 

Good Luck 


SEWARD H. Mott 
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ULI TO HAVE NEW DIRECTOR 


At the meeting of the ULI Trustees 
on May 6th, the resignation of Seward 
H. Mott, who has been Executive Di- 
rector of the Institute for the last seven 
years, was accepted with regret. This 
will take effect June Ist. A resolution 
was also passed to have a suitably in- 
scribed scroll presented to Mr. Mott 
commending his services with the In- 
stitute. Mr. Mott will continue as Sec- 
retary and Trustee of the Institute. 

The Trustees then voted to appoint 
Max S. Wehrly, Executive Director. 
Mr. Wehrly has been Assistant Director 
for five years and is highly qualified for 
the position. He attended Pennsylvania 
and Harvard Universities and for sev- 
eral years before coming to the Insti- 
tute was Chief Planner for the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. Mr. Wehrly is the author of nu- 
merous articles on planning and zon- 
ing and is considered an authority in 
this field. He is Chairman of the Ar- 
lington County (Virginia) Planning 
Commission and a member of the 
Board of Governors of the American 
Institute of Planners. 


U.L.I. TRUSTEES’ MEETING 


A meeting of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute Trustees was held in Chicago on 
May 6. There was an excellent attend- 
ance; the following were present: 
Philip W. Kniskern, Philadelphia, 
President; F. Poche Waguespack, New 
Orleans, Vice President; L. D. Mc- 
Kendry, Chicago, Treasurer; Boyd T. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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LAND PLANNING PAYS OFF 
(Continued from Page 1) 


sold. And then things caught fire. 
Thus our progress has been made in a 
period of 18 months—from November, 
1949 to May, 1951. If we finish as an- 
ticipated by May, 1952, the whole job 
will be completed in 2!2 years. Based 
on previous experience in our city with 
comparable development, this was a 10 
year project. 

We believe the answer to obtaining 
the same results in one-fourth that 
time lies in proper land planning. Fur- 
thermore, if you have a sizable tract. 
but don’t intend to plat all at one time, 
and this was our decision, it is all the 
more important to adopt in advance a 
master plan for development of the 
whole. With such an overall plan in 
the hands of your city engineer and in 
the hands of all utility companies, it 
makes it much easier for them to plan 
in advance and fill your needs as you 
progress. Grade of streets, size and 
location of sanitary sewers, water and 
fire lines, telephone cable capacities, 
electric power and light requirements, 
and gas transmission facilities can all 
be projected in advance on the basis of 
a general development plan. 

We have found that our city depart- 
ments and our utility companies are 
enthusiastic about such an arrange- 
ment. We are convinced that many 
times the cost of land planning has 
been saved to us as well as to those 
who supply our utilities, to say nothing 
of the direct savings in land salvaged. 
errors avoided—and most important of 
all—getting the job done in 2!5 years 
instead of 10 years. The reasons lie in 
the avoidance of undesirable features, 
the amenities provided, and the pitfalls 
avoided in a well planned area. 

Another factor—again the result of 
good planning—is that you can make 
vour tract a self-contained neighbor- 





hood, a focal point for surrounding 
areas. We started our planning with 


the local authorities. We asked them: 
“Do you want a public school and a 
park? If so, where? Can we have a 
store center at such and such a loca- 
tion? Will you give us the zoning we 
need?” We asked ourselves: ‘Shall 
we provide for churches and apartment 
areas?” Then we turned it over to our 
land planning consultant. 


Neighborhood Features 


Here is what happened to us. We 
have approximately twenty acres re- 
served for a store center. An elemen- 
tary school has already been completed 
on a six acre site. Adjoining this is a 
twelve acre park and playground now 
under development by the city park 


board. The Catholic diocese has under 
construction a $500,000 school, audi- 
torium, rectory and sisters’ home on a 
six acre site, with the church to be built 
later. At the other extremity of our 
property and on a tract occupying 
about the same acreage as the Cath- 
olics, the Lutherans are about to begin 
the first unit of an overall program em- 
bracing church, school, parsonage and 
teachers’ home. Their program will 
probably embrace a financial expendi- 
ture of well over $750,000. Our single 
family building program is_ rapidly 
nearing completion. We have only a 
small luxury type apartment area and 
our store center to detail. The basic 
planning has been done, and that is 
what we are talking about. 


Land Planning and Engineering 


By now you are, no doubt, convinced 
that the writer is sold on land plan- 
ning. If there are any doubts in your 
mind that it really pays off, you should 
some day talk to the members of your 
local planning commission. It is my 
honest opinion that every planning 
commission in the United States would 
be overwhelmed with joy if every plat 
submitted had been prepared with the 
help of a qualified and competent land 
planning consultant. It is true, some 
local surveyors and engineers will op- 
pose the use of a land planner, but 
there should be no friction or quarrel 
between the two. Land planning as 
opposed to surveying and engineering 
is not competitive. Actually the two 
complement each other. You should 
be willing, and it will pay you, to re- 
tain a planning consultant. He will 
save and make you money. On the 
basis of this planning, you will also 
save on the surveying and engineering 
to be done later, but you can still afford 
to pay the regular fee to the surveyor 
and engineer for the services they per- 
form. 

As I see it, land planning is creative, 
imaginative and implies practical ap- 
plication of known requirements to 
topography and existing physical con- 
ditions whether favorable or unfavor- 
able. Surveying and engineering rep- 
resent the detailed application of those 
ideas to the terrain involved. A land 
planner must know much about sur- 
veying and engineering, but an engi- 
neer or surveyor need know little of 
land planning as such. It is true there 
are always exceptions, but the best 
combination, in my opinion, is to re- 
tian a qualified land planning consul- 
tant and employ the best engineer and 
surveyor for the actual platting. 


The End Product 


In closing, I wish to say that the 
Community Builders’ Council meeting 
of November, 1948 caused us to spend 
several thousand dollars, but we will 
never know how many more thousands 
it saved us and how many more thou- 
sands it made for us. On this one tract, 
for every dollar we spent we received 
a ten-fold return. And more impor- 
tant than that, our city has a new de- 
velopment which will more than carry 
its proportionate share of the tax load, 
and which, because of its design and 
planning, will withstand the ravages 
of time. It will be a desirable dwell- 
ing district, a willing taxpayer, for 50 
to 75 years instead of from 10 to 20 


years. 


U.L.I. TRUSTEES’ MEETING 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Barnard, Philadelphia; L. F. Eppich, 
Denver; Newton C. Farr, Chicago; 
Charles Fleetwood, Newark: Van Holt 
Garrett, Denver; Henry T. Heald, Chi- 
cago; Charles E. Joern, LaGrange Park, 
Ill.; Joseph W. Lund, Boston; Henry S. 
Miller, Dallas; Walter S. Schmidt, Cin- 
cinnati; Richard J. Seltzer, Philadel- 
phia; J. Truman Streng, Springfield, 
Mass.; Howard J. Tobin, Milwaukee: 
Clarence M. Turley, St. Louis; Foster 
Winter, Detroit: Seward H. Mott, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

The following committee chairmen 
presented their reports: 


Central Business District Council— 
Boyd T. Barnard 


Industrial Development 
Walter S. Schmidt 


J. C. Nichols 
J. Seltzer 
Community Builders’ Council—Hugh 
Potter (As Mr. Potter was unable 
to attend, his report was presented 

by Seward Mott). 


Council— 


Foundation—Richard 


The details of the activities of the 
various committees were discussed and 
their future programs approved. 

President Kniskern outlined’ the 
broadening responsibility of the Insti- 
tute, its present sound financial condi- 
tion, and the necessity of continuing 
efforts to hold and expand this position 
and its membership. Detailed state- 
ments of the programs of the various 
Councils and the Nichols Foundation 
will appear in later issues of URBAN 
LAND. 
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In Print 


Cities in Evolution, by Patrick Geddes, 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 11. $3.75. 
This is a revised and expanded edi- 
tion of Geddes’ 
lished in 1915. 
under 


book originally pub- 
The new edition brings 
the philo- 
sophical concept of planning as viewed 
It will be found of in- 
student 


together one cover 
by the author. 


terest primarily to the and 
those wishing to pursue the history of 
the planning movement in Great Brit- 


ain. 


City of Chicago: Study and Recommen- 
dations for Improving Traffic Move- 
ment in the Central Business District, 
prepared by The Mayor's Traffic Sur- 
vey Committee for the Central Busi- 
ness District. 

A comprehensive traffic report which 
recalls, among other things, that 26% 
of the entire city’s shopping is done in 
at least 23% of all 


vehicles entering the area 


the downtown area 
commercial 
had no origin or destination there 
that entering the down- 
town the 
Recommendations include 

functional 


and 
automobiles 
area are still on increase. 
one-way 
streets, the use of streets, 
segregation of traffic by types and the 
routes and terminal 


use of two-level 


facilities. 


Rebuilding a City, a Study of Rede- 
velopment Problems in Los Angeles, 
by R. E. Alexander and D. S. Bryant. 
The Haynes Foundation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1951. $1.00. 


Prepared as an aid to those inter- 
ested in the needs and possibilities of 
urban redevelopment, this report cov- 
ers a review of redevelopment progress 
and an analysis of over-all redevelop- 
ment problems. 


Master Plan Studies, Planning Com- 
mission of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Report No. 1. Basis for a 
Transportation Plan. 
Report No. 2. 
Transportation Plan. 
Report No. 3. Master Transporta- 

tion Plan Financial Program. 


Master 


Tentative Master 


This series of reports on the Trans- 
portation Plan are exceptionally well 
presented. Illustrations are unusually 
good and text has been held to a mini- 
mum. In addition to the reports, a 
booklet has been issued which describes 
in concise language the past accom- 
plishments and future program of the 
Planning Commission. 
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TOLL ROADS 


The toll road is on its way back, ac- 
cording to a recent study made public 
by the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C. With 15 million more 
vehicles on the road than before the 
war, the difficulties of financing main 
highway modernization have led more 
than half the states to consider toll 
collections as a way to meet mounting 
costs. 

The study, Toll Roads and the Prob- 
lem of Highway Modernization, 
conducted by Wilfred Owen 
Charles L. Dearing. It points out that 
several states already are operating 
toll facilities on important inter-city 
routes. With a second extension of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike scheduled for 
completion late this year, and several 
similar projects now operating or un- 
der construction in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, New Jersey and 
elsewhere, several thousand 


was 


and 


miles of 
toll routes may eventually be in op- 
eration. 

The study warns that toll roads are 
no panacea. The toll solution cannot 
be applied in cities, where traffic con- 
gestion is greatest. On rural roads it 
is limited to a relatively small mileage 
of principal arteries where traffic vol- 
ume is large. Moreover, in addition to 
the annoyance of the toll gate and the 
extra charge for using the road, the 
problem of maintaining parallel free 
roads must be considered. 

The ultimate solution to the highway 
problem, it is emphasized, must be 
found in revision of outmoded high- 
way policies. Meanwhile, the toll road 
can serve under limited circumstances 
as a supplement to traditional methods 
of finance where opposing pressures 
block immediate necessary reforms in 
highway management. 


COMMERCIAL ZONING 
An interesting study entitled “How 
Mucu COMMERCIAL ZONING?” has been 


made by the Toledo-Lucas County, 
Ohio, Plan Commissions to check the 
recommendations of the planning con- 
sultant on revisions in the zoning or- 
dinance. The Planning Commission, 
after assembling various data on com- 
mercial land use, made an analysis of 
Toledo’s commercial areas from _ the 
standpoint of front foot and area usage, 
buying power and merchandising data. 
Problems of major thoroughfare front- 
age and non-conforming uses were also 
studied. Conclusions developed by the 
study included the following: 

1. That higher per capita income does 
not necessarily require more commer- 
cially zoned land. 

2. Frontage and acreage ratios show 
such variations as to make their use- 


fulness questionable. If broken down 
by communities, the data is more ap- 
plicable. Use of sales volume would 
be very desirable. However, it was 
very difficult to determine the amount 
of sales volume chargeable to respec- 
tive communities and how much of 
each community’s total sales might be 
allocated to the downtown district. 

3. The planned shopping center with 
fewer establishments and higher unit 
volume is desirable in medium 
and high income areas, but would of- 
ten result in too few facilities too far 
apart in low income areas, thus dras- 
tically reducing the convenience factor. 

4. That in spite of their deficiencies, 
frontage and acreage ratios may be 
used as rough guides for zoning pur- 
poses, with final judgment tempered 
by available data on volume, 
frequency of store types and similar 


factors 


sales 


sales 


5. Small independent stores can of- 
ten operate on a relatively low sales 
volume as many are family affairs and 
operate on a low overhead. 

6. Ribbon commercial development 
will be very difficult to correct. A de- 
mand is continuing for commercial use 
in spite of lack of parking and use for 
multi-family development is restricted 
by lack of demand and shallow lot 
depth. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Commission, Toledo, Ohio. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

The Providence (Rhode Island) Re- 
development Agency has released the 
first redevelopment plan to be consid- 
ered under recently revised state legis- 
lation. It is also the first project to be 
proposed by the Agency to eliminate a 
blighted residential area for re-use by 
industry. It is to be hoped that Provi- 
dence will be able to proceed under 
the new State law and that its consti- 
tutionality will be upheld by the State 
Supreme Court. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent business and residential areas, 
and the reconstruction of blighted 
areas through practical research 
and education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, Sustaining and Community 
Builders’ Council membership. 








